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There are more men ennobled by reading than by nature' 


They were much surprised and wonder¬ 
ed what' later improvement} could be 
shown. Anyone who visited that 
World’s Fair in 1893 will have more 
cause to marvel at the Exhibition that 
is being held this year. It will be the 
greatest Fair in history; who knows 
but that the next will be even still 
greater than those that have gone 
before. 

On June 1, 1933, there was opened 
the Chicago Exposition and World’s 
Fair. In it are the greatest exhibits of 
all things and of all times. Upon 
entering the city from any point, a 
person will be greeted by huge colored 
flashlights that will light up almost the 
whole city at night. The sidewalks of 
the exhibition will be of colored stone, 
the buildings will be of the very latest 
design and make. The inventions that 
will be on display of realty wonderful 
things will amaze the people of today. 
It will take a month for a person to 
see everything. 

As the inventions are viewed we feel 
what wonders man has really 


accom¬ 
plished. how great he has made his 
empire, how hard he has worked to 

make a mighty nation out of a few 

lonely settlements. If one tries hard 

enough, and keeps at it, there is no ^*^^1 

reason why he should fail in his efforts. I 

Were we to try to imagine what will . . . 

l>e shown in the s|>ace of the next half 

century, judging from past inventions - 

and the control of natural resources, 
we can picture an amazing panorama 
of modern progress, of utilities un¬ 
known to the present age, which will increase the 
comfort and ease of future generations. All of 
this indicates the power of the human brain to delve 
into the secrets of nature, bringing forth unexpect¬ 
ed enterprises which will tend to make human life 
not only worth while, but a happy existence, pro¬ 
vided that human nature itself shows steady ad¬ 
vances in social good-will. 


Aerial View of New York School for the Deaf 


6. Distribution of Certificates and Prizes by the 
Chairman of the Instruction Committee. 


We are Indians, 
booking, looking, 
looking all around. 

We art Indiana 
booking, looking, 

Sh, don’t make a sound. 


VICTOR 0. SKYBERG, M.A., Sui 
Captain, Sn. Res., U. S. A, 


DEMONSTRATION AND PROGRAM 
BY THE PUPILS 


downs; just now the world would seem to be upside 
down. With unemployment and general depres¬ 
sion, we see different nations practically ruled by 
dictators. 

The great puzzle to most of us is where did all 
the trouble—depression, unemployment and scar¬ 
city of cash—where did they begin, and how will 
it all end. We may be amused with piecing blocks 
of wood together, but the real jig saw for the 
world, at present, seems to be to make both ends 
meet, and that is no joke but a most serious affair. 

We who are about to graduate must venture 
into the world alone, and the world at the present 
time is in such a state of confusion that it can be 
termed a “jig saw” puzzle waiting to be solved. 
Everyone of us is some part of this puzzle. Whether 
it be a small or a large piece, we should be fitted 
for some place. We feel and know that we all are 
more or less ready to face the world. We have 
been instructed and trained so that we might finally 
be successful in some place in the world where we 
will have to work, be ready and hopeful of success. 


The Kindergarten and Primary 

(Design on slalf drawn by numbers of 
Patelle and Brush Club.) 


Valedictory 

To the Members of the Board of Directors: 

'ITie graduating class of 1933 wishes to extend to 
you our most sincere thanks for the great help we 
have received as pupils at Fanwood. Through your 
careful oversight our school has been made more 
and more useful with the passing years. We all 
hope to be able to fulfill the great expectations we 
have in view. Each and everyone of us goes from 
this school with a lasting memory of you. 


G£?HE One Hundred and Fifteenth Commence- 
n-' ment Exercises of the New York School 
for the Deaf were held in the chapel in the 
afternoon of Friday, June 16th. The following 
was the program of the day: — 


A PbAY STREET 
Rhythmic Games arid Songs 
1st Group 

Jack-in-the-box 

Marching Running Walking. 

2d Group 

(а) Caring for the Babies 

(б) Song. 

One, two, 

Bow to you. 

One, two, 

Howdy do? 

(c) Hop Dance. 

Id) Rhythm for playing horse, elephant, duck, 


1. Salute to the Colors. 


2. Invocation 


3. Address by the President. 

4. Salutatory Address with Essay on “Jig Saw,” by 

Catherine O’Brien. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: On this, our greatest 
day, I greet you with a cordial welcome to our 
commencement exercises in the name of the 
Graduating Class in 1933. 

This afternoon you all will observe some of the 
results of the training afforded the pupils at this 
school. You will see the “beginning class” of 
children, ranging in age from four years, and also 
.other IT *tt U*** Rtad^jJjyi^jJass,, jjfhp ar^ 


To our Superintendent, Principal and Teachers: 

Since early childhood you have been our guide 
and help, have taken us by the hand and led us 
safely through the path of life. The time has now 
come when we shall no longer have your guidance; 
it is the time when we must fight our own battles 
with the elements of life. May we all prove worthy 
of your faithful instruction and kind advice. 
Goodbye to you all. 


One, two >( threr, four, five, 
I cauithl a fish alive. 

Six, seven, eight, nine, ten 
1 threw it in aKain. 


Recognition of tempos for, 


Progress" wit^Valedictory To the Membety oj thejiraduating Class: _^ 

Keep in view bur class moU<>—Faith and Honor. 
Live up to these elements of character and let no ' 
discouragement beset your way. Hold your ffiith 
well in hand, keep your honor above all things, 
then surejy you will succeed.- I bid you a fond 
farewell. 


Y Graduation h^ssav on 


now ready for departure’ to new’ scenes^ — 

“Jic Saw” 

It may seem funny to select this title for an 
essay. The Jig Saw is tbe latest fad to amuse 
people, but it also suggests a lesson. At best life 
is a puzzle to most of us. It has its ups and 


Seesaw 
Windmill 
The Clock 
The Waves ' 

I 

Push a Swing 


Forty years ago there was held in Chicago, 
Illinois, an Exhibition and World’s Fair that 
presented the latest inventions of man. People of 
that time marveled at the new aspects of machinery. 


A Class using tbe Radio Ear 


Pupils Enjoying Radio Concert by Counteas Albani 
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“America,” recited in signs by the 
Choir and sung by the audience. 

Mv country 'tis of thee, 

Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing; 

Land where my fathers' died f 
Land of the Pilgrims’ pride! 

From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring. 


My native country, thee, 

Land of the noble free— 

Thy name I love; 

I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills 
My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above 


Our fahers’ God! to thee, 
Author of liberty, 

To thee we sing; 

Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light; 
Protect us by thy might, 

Great God, our King. 


Benediction 


The Cadet Battalion 


The Cary Testimonial for Superiority in Charac¬ 
ter and Scholarship was awarded to Sylvia 
Auerbach. 

The Dennistoun Prize for Superiority in English 
Composition was awarded to Clara Hermann. 

The prize provided by the Manhattan Literary 
Association of Deaf-Mutes of New York City to 
be conferred annually upon such pupil as shall have 
attained excellence in both the educational and 
printing departments was awarded to Walter 
Shafran. 

The prize provided by the League of Elect Surds, 
the Fraternal Society of the Adult Deaf in the 
City of New York, to be conferred annually upon 
the pupil who, in the judgment of the Superinten¬ 
dent has made the best progress in all departments 
during the year, was awarded to Louis C. Johnson. 

The Harriette Taber Memorial Prize, to be 
conferred annually upon the girl graduate who has 
shown the greatest improvement in the use of 
speech and speech reading, both in and out of 
school, was awarded to Helen Peters. 

The Ida Montgomery Testimonial, provided in 
fulfillment of the wishes of the late Benjamin 
Robert Winthrop, to be conferred upon such 
graduate pupils, who, having become deaf prior 
to the age of fifteen years, shall, in the judgment 
of the Superintendent have shown Marked Excel¬ 
lence in Studies, Character and Manual Skill, was 
awarded to Vladymir Mazur. 

The Testimonial to be conferred every year in 
accordance with the terms of the bequest to the 
Institution by the late Harriet Stoner, upon such 
pupil in this Institution as has not acquired any 
knowledge through the ear, and at the time of 
graduation shall be found to have attained the 
highest comparative excellence in character and 
study, was awarded to Catherine O’Brien. 

1 he Holbrook Gold Medal, for highest excellence 
in all the studies pursued in the High Class, was 
awarded to Bertha C. Marshall. 


From the interest from the bequest made to this 
School by the late Madame Jumel, the follow¬ 
ing were awarded prizes in the Department of 
Art:— 

General Art Ability—Vladymir Mazur 
Textile Design—Bertha C. Marshall 
Costume Design—Christine Durso 
Commerical Art—William F. Stupfer 
Craft—Edward Soltis 

The Archibald D. Russell Gold Medals, for the 
highest proficiency in the School of the Soldier, 
were awarded to Cadet Lance Corporal Joseph 
Nuch, “A" Company: Cadet William F. Stupfer, 
“B” Company. 

The Superintendent’s Gold Medal for the best 
Drill Officer was awarded to Cadet Lieutenant 
Vladymir Mazur; Silver Medal to Cadet Lieutenant 
George C. Herbst, Jr. 

The General George Moore Smith medals, for 
marked excellence in Military Drill, were awarded 
to Cadet Sergeant Michael Cairano and Cadet 
Anthony Lodese, “A” Company; Cadet Corporal 
George Crichton and Cadet Hyman Kalish, "B” 
Company; Cadets Harold Altsitzer and Kenneth 
Kollock, *‘C” Company. 

The medal for General Excellence in Band and 
Field Music was awarded to Cadet Sergeant and 
Assistant Band leader Louis Fucci. 

The Sanger Memorial Prize for excellence in the 
Band was awarded to Cadet Corporal Louis C. 
Johnson. 

The Fanwood Athletic Association Medal for the 
Best All-around Athlete was awarded to George 
C. Herbst, Jr. 

Agreeable to the provisions of the laequest made 
to the Institution by the late Maria DeWitt Jesup, 
the following beneficiaries were named as pro|)er 
subjects for the award: 

Irene Gourdeau 

Bertha C. Marshall 

Catherine O'Brien 

Helen Peters 

Helen Rosen 

Anna E. Schmidt 

The Eliza Mott Prize for improvement in 
character was awarded to Irene Gourdeau. 

The Norbury Centennial Prize was awarded to 
Albert Capocci.^ . 

’ITie Alstyne Prize for General Excellence in 
Character and Perseverance in Well Doing was 
awarded to Henry Brown. 

The W’illiam H. F'ogg Prize for General Excel¬ 
lence, was awarded to George C. Herbst, Jr. 

The Demilt Prize for Character and Scholarship 
was awarded to Madeline Szernetz. 

The Frizzell Prize for Unremitting Effort and 
Successful Attainment, whether in Language, Signs, 
Poetry or other studies embraced in the Inter¬ 
mediate Course was awarded to Sylvia /willing. 


Preamble and Resolution* 

An examination of pupils in the New York 
School for the Deaf has been held and the same 
has been found satisfactory with regard to attain¬ 
ments and conduct by the Committee of Instruction. 

The fallowing named pupils, who have complet¬ 
ed the Required Course of Instruction, are entitled 
to certificates of graduation and the same are given 
to them, viz .:— 

Irene Gourdeau Henry Brown 

Bertha C. Marshall Raymond Geel 

Catherine O’Brien George C. Herbst, Jr. 

Helen Peters Vladymir Mazur 

Helen Rosen Victor Phillips 

Anna E. Schmidt 


WILLIAM H. VAN TASSEI.L, Assistant Superintendent 
Acting Superintendent, I9.tt-I0.t2. 


DEAF-MUTES’ JOURNAL Rhythm as applied to speech 


Exercise—For breath control and pitch 
Songs:—(a) ‘‘Every Little Star.” 

(b) ‘‘Fanwood.” 


NEW YORK, JUNE 15, 1053 


EDWIN A HODGSON, Editor 
WILLIAM A. RENNER, Assistant Editor 


Tbz DxAr-MuTZS’ Journal (published by New York 
School for the Deaf, at 163d Street and Riverside Drive) 
is issued every Thursday; it is the best paper for deaf- 
mutes published; it contains the latest news and correspon¬ 
dence: the best writers contribute to it. 

TERMS 

One Copy, one year $2.00 

To Canada and Foreign Countries $2.50 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

All contributions must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the writer, not necessarily for publication, 
but as a guarantee of good faith Correspondents are 
alone responsible for views and opinions expressed in their 
communications. 

Contributions, subscriptions and business letters, to be 
sent to the DEAF MUTES’ JOURNAL 

Station M, New York City. 


I VE TOLD EVERY LITTLE STAR 


I make up things to say on my way to you 
On my way to you I find things to say. 

I can write poems too 
When you are far away. 

When you are far away 
I write poems too. 

But when you are near my lips go dry— 
When you are near I only sigh—Oh dear! 


The prizes for Shirtmaking were awarded to 
Irene Dudley and Helen Rosen. 

The prizes for Dressmaking were awarded to 
Alma Smith and Christine Durso. 

The prizes for Plain Sewing were awarded to 
Marion Finn and Elizabeth Simpson. 

The prizes for proficiency in Housekee|>ing were 
awarded to Helen Meters and Helen Rosen. 

The prizes for speed and accuracy in Type¬ 
writing were awarded to Sylvia Auerbach and 
Bertha C. Marshall. 

The prizes for ability and responsibility in 
Cooking were awarded to Caroline Isaac, Sylvia 
Auerbach, Irene Gourdeau, Kathleen Hager and 
Mary Lombardi. 

The prizes for speed and accuracy in Type- 
setting, punctuality and good conduct during the 
year, originality and taste in job work, and general 
knowledge of printing, were awarded as follows: — 

1st Grade—Thomas Kolenda 
2d Grade—Oscar Norllus 
.Id Gradfj William Haviluk 

I he prize fur Press Work was awarded to 
Dominick Yuska. 

The prize for General Excellence and I.intoype 
Operation was awarded to Louis Johnson. 

Prizes were given to the pupils of each division 
for proficiency in their respective classes, viz.:— 
Carpentry 
Morning Division 
lpt Prize—Sidney Levine 
2d Prize—Milton Kelso 

Afternoon Division 
1st Prize:—Vincent Sherman 
2d Prize—Harry Hirson . 

Hot'SF. Paintino, Glazing and Sign Writing 
Isl Prize (Proficiehcy)—William F. Stupfer 
2d Prize (Studiousness)—Vladymir Mazur 


I’vp told every little star 

Just how sweet I think you arc, 

Why haven't 1 told you? 

I’ve told ripples in a brook, 
Made my heart an open book, 
Why haven't I told you? 

Friends ask me Am I in bve? 

I always answer, “Yes.” 

Might as well confess, 

If I don’t they gur* 

Maybe you know it too, 

Oh my darling, if you do, 

Why haven't you told me? 


‘He’s true to God who’s true to man: 

Whenever wrong is done 
To the humblest and the weakest 
’i\eath the all-beholding sun, 

That wrong is also done to us, 

And they are slaves most base, 
Whose love of right is for themselves. 
And not for all the race." 


Specimen copies sent to any address on receipt of five cents 


Notice concerning the whereabouts of individuals will be 
charged at the rate of ten cents a line 


FANWOOD 


Fanwood, dear old Fanwood, 
Grads” are grieving 

'cause they’re leaving 
We are grateful 

for your teaching 
And well love you evermore 


COMMENCEMENT DAY AT FANWOOD 
(Continued from Page l) 

Songs 

Two little blackbirds 
Sitting on a hill, 

One named Jack and 
the other named Jill. 

Fly away Jack, fly away Jill. 

Come back Jack, come back, Jill. 


Henry Brown 
Raymond (ieel 
lieorjfr C. Herbst, Jr. 
Vladymir Mazur 
Victor Phillips 


Fanwood, dear old Fanwood, 
We are singing 

praises ringing. 

We will never find your equal 
Dear old Fanw’ood, 

long life to you! 


Th« Protean* 

On I uesday, June 13th, the Protean Society, as 
in recent years, enjoyed a day at Brighton Beach, 
a dinner at Gorgiulo’s, and an evening at the 
amusement features. 


What shall we do when we all go out, 
All go out, all go out? 

What shall we do when we all go out, 
On our holiday? 

We will take our jumping ropes, 
Jumping ropes, jumping ropes, 

We will take our jumping rope^ ' 

On our holiday. « 

We will take our fishing poles, 

Fishing poles, fishing poles, 

We will take our fishing poles, 

On our holiday. 

We will take our yo-yos, 

Yo-yo», yo-yos. 

We will take our yo-yos, 

On >our holiday. 


Exhibition by Cadets 

Selections by the Band 
March—"Vigilant” 
Walt*—'“Annette" 
Silent Drill 
Setting-up Exercise 


Th« Adraatian* 

The girls of the Adrastian Society crossed the 
Hudson River for their outing at Palisades Park, 
New Jersey, on Monday, June 12tji, and had a 
most enjoyable time. 


H. Vandercook 
H. Bennett 


Presentation of Gymnasium Work 

# Xr 

“Tarantella"—By two girls 
Floor Work—Primary Boys 
Exercises with Poles—Intermediate Boys 
“School Days”—A Tap Dance by six girls 


As one star differs from another in glory, so 
do the children of men differ in [lower and 
strength. Each child of God, even if not richly 
endowed, has his place in the great scheme of 
life in which, under proper guidance, he can find 
happiness and usefulness. 


Vocational School—A Cooking Clua 


Vocational School—Claaa In Typewriting and Budnaia Forma 


. „ . ... 


















































self, but I was received and treated 
very kindly; 1 was somewhat dazed, 
however, by the strangeness of my 
surroundings. I had previously oc¬ 
casionally seen deaf people talking 
manually on the streets, and had won¬ 
dered what sort of beings they might 
be. In the new environments I soon 
discovered that they were just ordi¬ 
nary people, handicapped as I had be¬ 
come by deafness; some, the great 
majority, were kind and considerate, 
others were otherwise but in all my 
experience of the deaf they have 
turned out generally to be fair, kind, 
honorable, with the exceptions that 
are always to be met in any condition 
of life. I continued in the high class 
three years and then was placed in a 
special class, with a graduate who had 
returned to Fanwood to prepare for 
college. Within a year he was offered 
and accepted a position as a teacher 
in another school, and I continued 
my advance work alone. 

My last year at Fanwood was em¬ 
ployed in preparing for the Columbia 
College entrance examination, upon 
which Dr. Peet had set his heart. 
Meanwhile both my parents had died, 
Feet showed almost a 


and as Dr, 

fatherly interest in me. while im mind Bffl MM W 
was not in tire direction of Columbia. HflUjjlH 

I buckled to the work under Profes- 
sors Van Nostrand in English, Jenkins 
in History, Clarke in mathematics, 
and Dr. Feet himself in Latin and 
Greek. Each of these gentlemen was an excellent 
teacher, but it so happened that I had a deaf 
chum, connected with another school, who had pre¬ 
pared for and entered Columbia, but retired after 
several months; he was a fine lip-reader, and as 
we talked over his experience and the difficulties of 
following professors at recitations and lectures, I 
was more determined that I would not go to 
Columbia for, strive as I would, I was unable to 
master lip-reading; where my friend had failed with 
the aid of lip-reading I saw no success possible 
when I did not possess that aid. His opinion was 
that it required an assistant to help out in recita¬ 
tions, and he had not the means to employ one. 

At that time there were no dormitories at Colum¬ 
bia, and, he being all alone in the evening, I could 
appreciate how difficult it was for him, as it would 
be for myself, to prepare intelligently for oral re¬ 
citations addressed to deaf ears. 

I have often read and pondered over the argu¬ 
ments adduced by some well-intentioned teachers 
upon the importance of having capable deaf boys 
and girls sent to colleges for the hearing, as an 
advantage to them in mental and social progress, 
with the continual retention of the ‘‘oral atmo¬ 
sphere.” 1 must own that I am personally pre¬ 
judiced against that expression, of deaf people being 
in an oral atmosphere at all times. The idea 
presumably prevails in the same quarters that the 
recitations at Gallaudet are in the sign language. 
This was not the case in my days and cannot be 
so today. 1 have a fair command of speech, and 
at college recitations myself and other students 
were required, by several of the professors, to re¬ 
cite orally. Moreover, there were regular speech 
classes, under Mrs. Draper, who voluntarily gave 
evenings to a number of students, who sought im¬ 
provement in speech and lip-reading. It is true 
that she was not a member of the Faculty, but 
students were encouraged to join her select groups, 
and many of us owe her grateful recognition for 
this part of our training. 

Above and beyond any one particular branch of 
study or training, in the character and standing 
of Dr. Gallaudet, Dr. Fay, Professors Porter, 
Chickering, Hotchkiss, Draper, Gordon (to name 
just a few of the Faculty of my time), and their 
equally eminent successors today, we view men 
and women of superior culture, deep scholarship, 
and devoted interests in their students, who under¬ 
stand the handicap of deafness, sympathize with 
the members of their classes, and know how to 
counsel, direct, encourage, and lead on the indivi¬ 
dual members. 

When we consider the intimate personal and 
social life of young deaf people with professors of 
this type, friends who understand and are under¬ 
stood by the deaf, and who are interested in their 
welfare, and compare this with the perfunctory 
nod or hasty suggestion of a professor in a large 
college for the hearing, the choice of college 
made by the deaf jp not quite stupid. Above and 
beyond these personal conveniences and the prac¬ 
tical course of studies, the moral influences leading 
to honesty, probity, sense of responsibility and 
general character-building which Gallaudet College 
offers is one, if not the finest, result of its training. 

In due season I graduated with my class in the 
summer of 1883, and then came the rub to fit 
myself into some niche of usefulness and self- 
support. I found myself in my native city home¬ 


EaM View of Buildings and Grounds 


less, and apparently friendless. While a student 
in Washington I had had some experience at news 
gathering, and through friends on Newspaper Row, 
had managed to earn a few dollars fronfc.time to 
time, which came rather handy in meeting neces¬ 
sary expenses, for, beyond a very liberal cash gift 
from Dr. Peet, during my first year, I had no means 
for necessary expenses beyond what I might earn. 
However, this was a very common occurrence 
among the students, many of whom worked at some 
line, after recitations and study hours. With the 
college course completed, need compelled me to 
start at once and try my luck at newspaper report¬ 
ing. I did not lack courage or energy, for hunger is 
apt to stimulate determined effort to satisfy it, and 
that without delay. I secured a temporary posi¬ 
tion as a cub reporter on one of the city dailies, 
but had underestimated the handicap in the lack 
of hearing; whatever others may say to the con¬ 
trary, my personal experience at this critical period 
of my life, and at many subsequent times, compels 
the avowal that deafness always is a handicap in 
any business career, unless one is backed by suf¬ 
ficient capital while building up a business, or 
awaiting an opening. 

F'rom the rush and tumble of the hurried life of 
a temporary cub reporter in a large city, with the 
uncertainty of assignments, it was a comfort to 
obtain the position of a teacher at the New York 
School for the Deaf. I had been roughing it for 
three months in hopes of making a place, but over¬ 
looked my handicap, which was a detriment for any 
sort of reporting beyond that which met my eyes; 
court assignments, interviewing celebrities, and other 
journalistic work of like character was entirely out 
of the question. Fay came according to what was 
printed, not what was written, which often meant 
a toss-up as to how often a bed and meals were to 
be had. The life was decidedly active but exacting 
in its requirements, but these facts would not have 
lessened my enthusiasm had there been a certainty 
of a permanent position with hope of advancement. 
Such a prospect, however, showed no indication of 
looming up on the horizon of the future, and this 
made me anxious. 

In September I visited Fanwood, rather as a 
habit, thinking of picking up something new for 
an article for a Sunday edition, and received with 
delighted surprise the information that, abroad at 
Milan, Italy, Dr. Peet, in the midst of the bustle 
of a World’s Congress of instructors of the deaf 
had remembered me. I met Mr. Currier, the act¬ 
ing principal, and was informed that it was Dr. 
Feet's wish that, in case I visited the school, I 
should be placed in charge of the class of one of 
his teachers, who was in the party which accom¬ 
panied him to Italy. 

1 thus began the work of teaching the twelfth, 
the lowest class at that time. Upon Dr. Feet’s re¬ 
turn, I was placed in a higher grade, and by degrees 
rossed through the intermediate to the grammar 
; nd, finally, upon Mr. Currier’s appointment as 
•Principal, in 1893, was placed in charge of the 
High Class, which 1 have continued to teach ever 
since, i. e. forty years. There was also added the 
responsibilities of Senior Assistant, or Vic* Princi¬ 
pal, Librarian, and the Presidency of the School’s 
Literary Society, composed of the teachers and 
advanced pupils. 

All my experience of teaching has been confined 


to a single school, Fanwood, and the experience of 
continued service, meeting with men and women 
of a superior type, teachers and associates, observ¬ 
ing classroom exercises, discussing methods and 
systems, the necessity of continued study of sub¬ 
jects relating to education, looking up material, 
writing articles on education, and all the numerous 
details which are included in a teacher’s daily 
activity, added to the social amenities of the posi¬ 
tion—all tended to broaden the view, increase in¬ 
formation, and were an incitement to originate 
plans for the betterment of class work and the 
advancement of the pupils. It was at the school 
that kind fate led me to meet and form a lasting 
friendship with Miss Ella Dillingham, the daughter 
of Mr. E. R. Dillingham, a former merchant of 
this city. She was a day scholar at the school, but 
resided with the family of Dr. Peet. 

As I became adjusted to the new and compara¬ 
tively calm life of a teacher, good fortune still 
attended me, and on August 8th, 1888, I was mar¬ 
ried to Miss Dillingham, at the Presbyterian Church, 
Caldwell, N. J., by the Rev. Dr. Henry J. Van 
Dyke, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who was the pastor of 
the church of which Mr. Dillingham was an elder. 
In time the union was blessed with two sons; one 
now is living at Caldwell, the old family seat, and 
the other at Essex Falls, in near proximity to Cald¬ 
well. Our lives together were full of happiness, 
and blessed with comfortable contentment. In 
March, 1914, while on a visit to her sister at Evans¬ 
ton, Ill., Mrs. Fox died while asleep. Perhaps this 
was merciful; she was so lovingly devoted to her 
children that their going off to the war would have 
been a most severe trial, full of fear and worry. 
As it was, in my own case, my boys were not allow¬ 
ed to see me, as on the day preceding their depar¬ 
ture, which found me on the operating table having 
a cataract removed from my right eye. 

Both boys are in business in New York, the elder, 
Edwin R. D. Fox, in the woolen trade, and the 
younger, Elliott D., a member of a brokerage firm 
and its representative on the floor of the New York 
Stock Exchange. At the entering of the United 
States into the World War, they were members of 
the Seventh New York Infantry, (107th U. S.) 
and served in France, returning safe and sound, 
the elder as a captain, and the younger as sergeant. 
Both boys are married, and my little family has 
been increased by four charming grandchildren. 

In July 1917 another great happiness was grant¬ 
ed me by my marriage to Fayette Peck. She was 
originally a kindergarten teacher at the Hunter 
School, and was the first teacher to be appointed 
by Mr. Currier in his new office as Principal. 
After remaining at Fanwood six years, the removal 
of her father from Massachusetts to North Caro¬ 
lina, for business reasons, led her to retire from 
the school. Subsequently she was a teacher at the 
Scranton Oral School, and later she became Prin¬ 
cipal of the North Carolina School for five years. 
We were married at South Egremont, Massachu¬ 
setts, on July 7th, 1917. In 1922, upon invitation 
of Principal Gardner, she returned to the profes¬ 
sion as Supervising Teacher of the Primary’ Depart¬ 
ment, and fills that position at present. She has 
had long experience and has been eminently success¬ 
ful in the various positions she has filled in school 
work. 


THOMAS FRANCIS FOX, M.A.. Litt.D. 
Principal and Librarian 


Thomas Francla Fox, M.A., Litt.D. 

An Autobiography 

Prepared on request upon the completion of fifty years 
as a teacher and principal at the New York School 
(or the Deal.— 188.l-10.IJ. 

I was born in the city of New York on November 
16th, 1859, my birthplace being in the vicinity of 
Canal and Elm (now Lafayette) Streets. In those 
days the town was confined solely to Manhattan 
Island, and for all purposes extended from the 
Battery to below Forty-second Street, beyond which 
lived suburbanites around Central Park, or large 
estates, interspersed with occasional truck farms. 

My father, Neil Fox, was from a small town in 
the north of Ireland, some twenty miles from Bel¬ 
fast; my mother, Elizabeth McCall, was of Scotch 
lineage, born in Dundee. They were married in 
1841, and the next year, as a young couple, they 
landed in New York, settling among a group of 
friends and acquaintances whom they had known 
in the old country, from which they had been forced 
by the shadow of distress which was gradually 
creeping over the land. 

Having but few reliable family records beyond 
that of my paternal grandfather, who was a linen 
draper in Belfast, and fairly well to do, I have 
no pretention to a distinguished ancestry. This 
has not concerned me very much, for however 
pleasing it may be to list a long string of great 
family connections, it may not always prove an 
unmixed blessing. I am content that father was 
an honest, honorable and practical business man, 
and that mother was devoted to her children, 
rather strict in discipline, and sometimes severe, 
but a kind and loving mother for all that—a fine 
teacher and a wholesome example to her children; 
my chief personal concern has been the rearing 
and care of my own progeny. 

My father had been trained to be a designer 
and cutter of men’s clothing and, after being set¬ 
tled, was able through his savings to venture upon 
the opening of a small store on Chatham Street, 
which seems to have prospered. However, he was 
far from being rich, as his family also increased, 

I being the sixth son and seventh child of a group 
of seven boys and three girls. As a child I was 
somewhat frail and sickly and for this reason, 
probably, I passed much of my time with my 
mother and profited from her company and con¬ 
versation, for which I am always thankful. She 
was a woman of fine attainments, familiar With 
Scottish history and folklore, with a large col¬ 
lection of tales, stories and ballads of brownies, 
kelpies, wraiths and ^other mysterious elves, upon 
which I was fed all the legendary output of the 
countryside—a never-ending joy to me, albeit the 
recitals often scared me out of my wits. Through 
those weird fables, given with frequent lapses into 
broad Scotch, I learned much about mother's na¬ 
tive land, the traditions, beliefs and customs of 
her people, long ere becoming deaf. 


As a child, my earliest recollection was standing 
in the roadway close by mother as we watched 
father, a member of the volunteer fire department, 
as he worked with his company fighting a fire in 
the house that had been our home. We subse¬ 
quently moved to a new location in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Prince and Elizabeth Streets, and my next 
reeollection is that of a graveyard, adjoining a 
church, which I often passed of an evening with 
fear and trepidation, recalling the fate of “Tam 
O’Shanter,” which had left with me a wholesome 
respect for graveyards; yet the grave stones had 
a strange fascination for me. I feared, yet hoped, 
that some goblin would pop up from behind one 
of them. I also recall visiting City Hall Park 
with mother in Civil War days, to bid goodbye to 
one of my brothers whose regiment was encamped 
in the park prior to departing for the front, and 
also meeting my eldest brother on his occasional 
home-comings, while he was serving in the navy; 
there was also a view of the Lincoln funeral cor¬ 
tege as it passed through the city. 

When I had reached the age of six or so, I 
was entered as a pupil in the public school, did 
fairly well as a scholar, advancing from grad* to 
grade regularly until I was within a grade of the 
graduating class. After school was dismissed I 
usually hurried to my father’s store, performing 
such tasks as he had set aside for me. My life 
from day to day ran on uneventfully until I was 
somewhat over ten years of age when, upon a 
Saturday afternoon, after returning from an 
errand, I felt a painful sensation in my head, 
which developed into cerebro-spinal meningitis. I 
was put to bed, and have no further recollection 
of life or its interests until I awoke one day to 
find everything very quiet, but was unable to under¬ 
stand anything spoken by those who surrounded 
my bed. I learned later that I had been given 
up as beyond hope. My illness continued for 
some time after this, and was followed by an in¬ 
ability to walk. As I grew stronger, there were 
many trips from one physician to another; a year 
or so was wasted in testing this or that remedy, 
cure, or contraption. My parents, at length, 
came to realize the hopelessness of any cure, and 
as I gained strength, on the suggestion of the 
Principal of the school I had attended, I returned 
to my studies, being placed in a class lower than 
1 had previously held. With the generous aid of 
willing classmates, assigned for the purpose, I 
was enabled to make great progress, and graduated 
in,the summer of 1874. 

Although I did not recognize it at the time, and 
departed from home with a sore heart, in the fall 
‘of that year I had the good fortune of being en¬ 
rolled -as a pupil at Fanwood, and there a marvel¬ 
lously new life opened itself to me. After a 
preliminary examination by Miss Ida Montgomery, 
I was assigned to the high class, then under the 
instruction of Rev. John H. Pettingell. Most of 
the members of the class wer^ much older than my- 
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The years that I spent at Fanwood, and especial¬ 
ly at Kendall Green, were periods of self-awaken¬ 
ing and understanding, when I began to realize the 
little 1 really knew, and the necessity of hard and 
continuous effort to overcome my deficiencies. In 
college, particularly, I met young men of my own 
age, who were my superiors in many lines. I often 
felt considerable chargin to seem somewhat lagging 
behind my riasSpiates. However, this experience 
taught me rwo useful lessons—to be properly pre¬ 
pared before starting upon any undertaking, and 
to make up for past deficiencies; the result was 
that I took a special course in mathematics, with 
most beneficial results, that have stood me in good 
stead these many years, and have been of the utmost 
assistance in my work with advanced classes. 

With the appointment of Professor Victor O. 
Skyberg, who became Superintendent in the fall of 
1932, he did me the honor to confer on me the 
title of Principal of the Academic Department. In 
this position, as was the case when 1 acted as Senior 
Assistant to the two previous Principals, I have 
followed the policy of keeping the Superintendent 
fully informed of all details of activities in the 
school, relying upon his advice, suggestions and 
orders for any changes in the courses to Ire pursued. 
This has worked a safe and sane understanding, 
and has been of great benefit to me in the direction 
of such affairs for which I may be held responsible. 

All my work as a teacher has been at the New 
York School for the Deaf, and as I look back over 
the fifty years spent there as teacher, Senior As¬ 
sistant, and finally Principal of the Academic 
Department, I rejoice at the pleasing prospect 
which the future portends through the advance¬ 
ment in educational processes, both in the academic 
and vocational branches. Looking back over sixty- 
two years of my life as one of the deaf, three years 
at home, five years at Fanwood, four years at Gal- 
laudet, and fifty years as a teacher at the New 
York School, there arises a confidence that the 


future of the deaf in our country, advancing at the 
present rate, will increase opportunities for the deaf 
from the continued progress in educational advance¬ 
ment, due to the study and improvement in pro¬ 
cesses of instruction. 

My experience has led me to believe that it is 
not sufficient to teach deaf boys and girls to grow 
up to read and write, to speak and read the lips, 
but rather to prepare them for the world they are 
actually going to live in—with character and cul¬ 
ture. In my school work the aim has been to train 
pupils in things they will use, and which will be of 
use to them, since this brings much richer rewards 
than the sterile doctrine of mere mental drill. 

And now, perhaps it is In order for me, who am 
about to retire from active professional work, to 
say “.\os exituri vos salutamus," but ere this final 
bow, 1 may be pardoned if I say that personally I 
do not feel competent to decide upon the value of 
my activities at Fanwood. The years that have 
rolled by have been busy ones for me, and I have 
striven as a teacher to give the best that my abili¬ 
ties could offer. That they have given satisfaction 
I have very recently learned from many kind ex¬ 
pressions of esteem and appreciation. This was 
especially pleasing when, at a Complimentary Din¬ 
ner given by Superintendent and Mrs. Skyberg, on 
April 28th last, Superintendent Skyberg spoke to 
this effect: 

“We often hear persons speak of losing business 
associates and assistants as losing their right hand. 
Tonight 1 have gathered you all together to lament 
with me that I am losing both my right and left 
hands in the termination of the services of Dr. and 
Mrs. Fox as members of the School family at the 
close of this year. Though my contact with handi¬ 
capped individuals has been long, I have not until 
this moment really realized what obstacles confront 
a person who is handicapped. 1 am being handi¬ 
capped professionally probably as no other Super¬ 
intendent in the country has experienced, and I 


want you all to know how keenly I 
shall miss the professional service and 
assistance of these, our two splendid 
associates, Dr. and Mrs. Fox. 

“However, we should not dwell too 
much on this but rather rejoice in the 
fact that these two friends have served 
us so wonderfully and faithfully for 
many, many years. 

“Dr. Fox: To you who have won 
your way to a position of great re¬ 
sponsibility and esteem by fifty years 
of unremitting toil and service, we 
pay the honor and respect which 
only such years of service can com¬ 
mand. In your youth you were 
ambitious, enthusiastic and vigorous 
in all your endeavors. In your ma¬ 
turity your powers were deepened and 
broadened and your judgments were 
enhanced by experiences and contacts 
such as few of us have had. Now in 
your retirement, you are all that you 
have ever been and more. Your 
power of personality, your depth of 
comprehension and your keenness of 
perception are those which can only 
be developed by unselfish service for 
others. It is difficult to recount in de¬ 
tail the history of your life and work 
with us. 1 know by the successes 
which have developed in the pupils of 
our School that your influence on 
them has been a rare one. After 
all it is by example that we teach 
best - and in you these pupils 
had an example of steadfast courage, 
wholesome understanding and 
worthwhile aspiration. Your life with them has 
taught them patience, has given them a concept of 
the balance of judgment which one must have in 
meeting the problems of life, and has given them 
an appreciation of those values in life which are 
conducive to real happiness and real living. As 
their teacher and as their friend and guide after 
leaving school, you have given them what few per¬ 
sons are privileged to give—an ideal of genuine 
fellowship and true citizenship in every sense. As 
long as you live I know that the fruits of your 
service will come to you in many expressions of 
friendship and worthwhile associations and tributes 
from those who have grown up under your admir¬ 
able guidance. The influence of your work has not 
been confined to the walls of this School but has 
spread through the community, has flowed into the 
stream of our profession nationally and has even 
commanded international attention.” 

Continuing his address, Superintendent Skyberg 
spoke in turn in tribute to Mrs. T. F. Fox, who 
also retires at the end of the present school year. 

“It is an interesting observation that very rarely 
do good things come singly—more often they come 
in pairs, which is the case now and we are happy 
that the second of these good things is our own 
Mrs. Fox. 

“Mas. Fox: I wonder if your choice of a life 
work was not the natural and spontaneous expres¬ 
sion of those estimable qualities which have made 
you a successful teacher of little children, an under¬ 
standing heart, a deep and warm sympathy and a 
love which could not but win a responsive chord 
in the soul of every child who came under its inspir¬ 
ing influence. Coupled with these qualities of 
heart and soul, you brought the enthusiasm of 
consecration to high ideals and the clarity and 
wealth of intellect to guide this interest. 

“The years of service and training in other 
schools beside our own have developed your splen¬ 
did capabilities and have moulded them into a 


teaching power which emanates like the gk>w of a 
living fire. The initial guidance of our pupils in 
their early years has been entrusted to your capable 
hands and it is not remarkable that the impressions 
and the inspirations received from you have uplift¬ 
ed these children and sustained them through their 
later school years. The childhood which has 
known the influence of your loving nurture during 
all your thirty-six years of teaching and guidance 
shall rise up and call you blessed. 

“As you and your husband have labored together 
for the service of the School for eighteen years, it 
is fitting that you should leave together and that 
the companionship of the past be continued in 
the quiet of your well-earned retirement. Your 
departure from the many activities of our School 
is a loss that touches us all deeply and yet we 
must realize that in your friendship and companion¬ 
ship we have that which cannot be taken from us. 
Our sincerest good wishes go with you. May God 
bless you with every happiness and joy." 

Tho Class Ivy 

’ITie Class Ivy was planted tin Thursday, June 
15th, at three o’clock in the afternoon. The Class 
of 1933 greeted the Superintendent in his office, 
were given a few words of advice and encourage¬ 
ment, and then, escorted by the battalion, followed 
by the educational staff, they marched to the spot 


selected. The Ivy Day Oration was delivered by 
Bertha C. Marshall. 

Oct tr Sup'Tiritestdent. principal , Teachers, Members 
of the Graduating Class: Tfway we are 
gathered here to plant our class Ivy. 

The Class of 1933 feels deep regret now that 
the hour is near when we are to leave our beloved, 
Alma Mater—Fanwood. Through the long years 
you have guided us over the stony road of prepara¬ 
tion for our actual life. \Ye stop awhile to think 
of the great problems we are about to face. When 
we say farewell to this school we will no longer 
have the comforts, and good times we have enjoyed 
here. We will miss Fanwood, but we are glad 
to have a chance to prove what wonders Fanwood 
has done for us—to carry far the name of Fanwood. 

Fellow Graduates: 

Look upon our motto “Faith and Honor." With 
Faith we can face the greatest problems life has 
to offer. With honor we can fight our way through 
those self-same problems. With faith and honor, 
hand in hand, there are many things to be won. 
Being faithful and honorable are the two greatest 
qualities that life demands. I hope that each of 
us will reach our goals, and our every honorable 
ambition be fulfilled. 

May health, happiness and good luck tread the 
paths with you and lead you to successful lives as 
useful citizens. Farewell. 


New Guaranteed 
Monthly Income 
For Life ... 

I’lan to Retire at 
Age 55, 60 or 65 

Absolutely safe investment. 
No higher rate to the deaf. 
Free medical examination. 

Offered by the two OLDEST 
Companies In Amerles 
NEW ENGLAND MITT!At. 
MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 

PLAY SAFE 
mail this coupon now 
Marcus L. Kf.nnis, A sent 
114 West 27th Street, New York 
1’leiM lend me full information. 

1 was born on ..—-- 

Name--- - — 

Address_:- 


N. A. D. CONVENTION 
New York City 
1934 


COME AND SEE 
THE ST. ANN S STAGE PLAY 

“ BOX AND COX ” 

Adapted from the play of 
T. Maddison Morton 
and 

Additional Stag* Performances 


at 


St. 


• Auditorium 

511 West 148th Street, New York City 
Stage Director, Emest Marshall 


Samuel Frankenheim 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


1SS Wont Beth Stroot 


Now York 


Manhattan Division, No. 87 

National Fraternal Society of the Deal, 
meets at 711 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City (Deal-Mutes’ Union League Rooms), 
first Wednesday of each month For In¬ 
formation, write the Secretary, J. M. Ebln, 
1014 Gerard Ave., Bronx, New York. 


Ephphota Society 

748 West 14th Street, New York City 
(HMT and 8th Ave Subways at door) 

Business meeting First Tuesday Evening 
Socials Every Third Sunday Evening 

FoaTBcnuiNO Socials 
June 1A Apron and Necktie Party 
August 70th — (Ephpheta Sunday)—Mass, 
Breakfast and Boat Ride 


Quoona Division, No. 11S 

National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, meets 
at the Jamaica, Y. M. C. A Building. January 77th, 1034—Basketball and Dance 
Parson's Boulevard and 00th Avenue, (Other dates to be announced in due time) 

Jamaica, the first Saturday of each - 

month. For information write to Sec- For any information regarding Ephpheta 
retary Harry A. Gillen, 525 DuBols Society communicate direct to either 


Fair! Country Fair! 

ALL THE RURAL DELIGHTS TO BE HAD ON 
Friday and Saturday afternoon and evening 

NOVEMBER 17 and 18, 1933 


Saturday Evening, Juns 24th 


Avenue, Valley Stream, L. I. 

St. Amt's Church for ths Dsaf 

511 West 148th Street. New York City 
Rev. Conmr C. B«adoocx, Vicar 
Summer services, each Sunday at It i.u 


Jere V. Fives, President, 37 Lenox Road. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Marie C. Vitti, Secretary, 1433 Leland 
Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 


UndPt the auspices of the 


Brooklyn Hobrow Society of the 
Deaf, Inc. 


Admission 


39 Cents 


Refreshments on sale 
Benefit of St. Ann’s Fuel Fund 



Watch future announcements coming! 

Reserved 

FEBRUARY 10, 1934 

Basketball and Dance, Auspices 
Deaf-Mutes’ Union League. Two 
games: Union League vs. Gallaudet 
College. Fanwood vs. Lexington. 


The well known Matty Blake, Chairman of 
this occasion, invites all to meet the 
gang at the 

PICNIC AND GAMES 

of 

BRONX DIV. NO. 92 
n. r. s. D. 

at the spacious 

Loefflor’s Park & Casino «>“<*« a 


Deaf-Mutes’ Union League 

711 Eighth Avsnus 
New Ysrk Dry 

ANNOUNCES THE FOLLOWING 

ENTERTAINMENTS 

' f 

September a.Mart Gras 

October 7 • •., 


Holy Communion, second Sunday of each second Sunday of each month except 

mon th July and August, at the Hebrew Educa- 

Olice Hours, —Morning, 10 to 12. After- ‘ io , n * 1 Society Building. Hopkinson and 
noons, 2 to 4:30. Evenings, g to 10, Sutler A Y en “ t *, Brooklyn. 

Tuesday. Thursday and Friday only. Servian and interesting speakers every Friday 

evening at * JO rjf, at the H. E. S. 

-- English Class, every Monday, Tuesday and 

Wednesday at S o'clock sharp, from 
September to May, at P. S. ISO, Sackman 
and Sutter Avenues, Brooklyn. 

Irving Blumenthal, President; Michael 
Auerbach, Sec’y, 264 Montank Ave, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Woman’s Parish Aid Society 
Virginia B. Gallaudet Ass’n 
and The Men’s Club 


2061 Westchester Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 

Saturday, July 29, 1933 

Afternoon and evening 


12 


November II ■ 

November 29.. 

December 9-10. 

leaner, II -14. 1994 


TheakicMag CereWsl 


Brooklyn Qulld of Doaf-Mutoo 

Meets first Thursday evening each month 
at St. Mark’s Parish House, 230 Adelphi 
Street, near DeKatb Avenue, Brooklyn. 
SOCIAL AND ENTERTAINMENTS TOIL 1933 

May 27—Card Party and Games. Mrs. 

Emma Schnackenberg. 

June 10—Gallaudet’s Birthday. J. Meier. 
October 28—Hallowe’en Party. 

Mayer. 

November 25—Food Sale. Mrs. Emma 
Schnackenberg. 

December 23—Christmas Festival. Harry 
Leibaohn. 

Mas. Harry Lkibsoiin, Chairman 
(DeKalb and Myrtle Ave. car stops at 
Adelphi St.) 


ADMI88ION, 


10 oents 


Hobrow Asm. of tho Doaf, Inc. 

Emil Meets Third Sunday afternoon o( the month 
Information can be hed from Mrs. Tanya 
Nash, ExecuUve Director, 210 West 9tst 
Street, New York City; or Mrs. Sally 
Yager, 731 Gerard Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 
Keligious Services held every Fridey even¬ 
ing, eighty-thirty. Classes every Wednes¬ 
day evening. Socials and movies First and 
Third Sunday evenings. 


A HOT HOME COOKED DINNER 


Frat Cl 


hamptonahtp Dowling 
Contact 


Bronx, No. 92, (champions) 

vi. 

Combined Newark, No. 42, and Jersey City, 
No. 91 (contenders) 


Subscribe for the Deaf-Mutes’ 
Journal.— $2.00 a year. 


Caah Prizes 

lo individual bowlers scoring highest points 

Qlrlloal girl tool ontor tho DKAUTY 
CONTEST 

OUTDOOR AND INDOOR GAMES 
MUSIC and DANCING 


O 


All Angola’ Church for tho Doaf “•••-•BbUk* Union League, Inc. 

(Episcopal) _ Club Rooms open the year round 

Regular meetings on Third Thursdays 
ol each month, at 8:15 r.M. Visitors 
coming from a distance of over tnrcntv- 
five miles welcome. Joseph F. Mortiller, 
President J Nathan Schwarts. Secretory, 
711 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 


o 


1151 Leland Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
(One block north of Wilson Ave. “L" 
station, and one-balf block west). 

Rgv. Georgs F. Fuck, t’riestin charge 
Mk. Fmduick W. Simtsky and Me. 

Frederick B. Wi»t, Lay-Readers. 

Church services, every Sunday at it am., 
Holy Communion, first and third Sundays 
of racn month. 

Social Supper, second Wednesday of each 
month, 6:30 r.M, with entertainment 


m Brooklyn Division 
No. 23 

O — following at 8 P.M 

He Uoeel Pretorea l toc Whl af h e Peet (J Get together socials at 8 r.M.. all other 

Wednesdays. (Use Racine Ave. entrance, 


Ml Schsrmeftoa SL. Srooktvs. N. Y. 


Admlaalon ... go Cants 

Directions to hall, —I<rxington Ave. sub¬ 
way to 124th St„ change to Pelham Bay 
Park train on same platform #nd get off at 
177th St. From West Farms, take cross¬ 
town car and get off at 177th St. and West¬ 
chester Ave. Park is two blocks north. 


First Saturday, 

O Nicholas J. McDermott, Sec *y 
954 Broadway Brooklyn. N. Y. 


o 


around corner). 

All Wki.com x 

Minister’s address, 6336 Kenwood Avenue. 


Entertainments 


o 


o 


o 


o 


Detroit Association of tho Doaf 

Third floor, 8 East JeBerson St, near Wood¬ 
ward Ave, Detroit, Mich. 

Club room open every day. Regular meal¬ 
ing on second Friday oi each month 
Visitors always welcome. 


Space reserved for 

PICNIC AND GAMES 


l-klya 

Ole. 

No. 


23 


N. F.S.0. 


Ulmer Park, Brooklyn 
Sat. (Aft. & Evg.) Auguit 26th 
FAKTICULARS LATER 














































